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The Sound Of Africa 


by Mark Sinker 

The edgy mix of North African voice and rich electric 
Moroder-beat pop that forms Algeria’s Rai is attractive almost 
by default - it puts a classically oriental noise in easy aesthetic 
reach. The gypsy-sound in it is dangerous, a spooky step 
beyond the pale - while still the smoothest and oldest of easy 
listening devices, the unspecific Spanishry. 

The Rai stars are rebels on their home turf, pushing against 
the strictures of conservative Islam and puritan socialism 
combined, not quite outcast, not really accepted. They sing 
rings round dance, drink, forbidden dalliance, youth youth 
youth - no surprises that it’s being sold as an alien, 
half-eastern rock’n’roll: after all, it’s recapping exactly that 
dynamic in its own area. It’s almost too easy to fall in with the 
sales-pitch. 

So far there’s been Cheb Khai.ed’s Hada Raykomn and Cheb 
Mami’s The Prince of Rai (both Triple Earth, Terra 102 & Terra 
105), Cheb Kader’s Cheb Kacier still only available on the 
German World Music label (EFA 06123), Chaba Fadela's 
Yon Are Mine (Island ILPS 9915), and the compilation Rai 
Rebels (Earthworks/Virgin EWV7). And there’s something 
obviously thrilling about the sense that you have to cruise 
Parisian/North African dives to get the most out of this music. 

One way to stabilise the excitement and get perspective is to 
compare this variously malcontented crew to a (six-times 
jailed) commentator from South Africa, Mzwakhe, whose 
Change Is Pain has been released in LP form, on the 
Berlin-based Piranha label. I mentioned it before when it was a 
grubby little green samizdat-tape (Wire 46/47) - this version 
contains four more song/poems, although it doesn't really 
make full use of the added space an LP affords to put all in 

The point to be made is that publicity and information 
actually represent a danger for Mzwakhe (he’s been detained on 
the strength of interviews he’s given, and even - or so it’s 
rumoured — in the wake of a fly-poster campaign in Germany 
to promote a tour that never happened). Similar actions have 
made things easier for the Rai people: their government’s 
rushed to cash in on the buzz. 

Rai fits into an atmosphere that encourages releases like DJ 
Mark Kamins’s United House Nations Project (CIRCA 5), 
which throws a moulimix of internationalist sample-chunks 


into a House machine-beat (including "Chez Rai" by Cheb 
Djhay, a none too subtle incog for Kamins himself). 

It isn’t entirely a bad thing, but it isn’t music of substance 
or understanding. And I don't believe many people go out in 
search of the “real sounds” first caught on sample - any more 
than Acid Jazzers hurry home to study Keith Jarrett - but the 
odd powers of non-Western tuning, the drag and slur of 
hitherto silent accents and languages can import a certain 

social resistance with such an awayday light-heartedness. His 
record demands engagement, which is rarer, harder work, and 


Round Up 
The Usual 
Suspects 

by Biba Kopf 

What makes difference* Hell, I don't know. Truth to 
tell it gets harder to divine the genuinely ugly from the good 
and the bad. There’s some mileage to be had yet out of those 
trusted calibrators noise and speed , but neither gets you close to 
grasping the slithering qualities that set a shameless piece of 
loveliness like Last Few Days’ 1 2" “Kix" (Product Inc) apart. 
Coming from a group who went so far underground the 
Australian tourist board would run bus trips to see these 
peculiar, anaemic-looking, shaven-headed mole-like creatures 
surfacing lost in the bush, its androgyne sweet vocal and warm 
melodic gusts could easily be mistaken for a shot at universal 
visibility. Listen more closely and you’ll discover how far away 
the end of the record is from the beginning, then go back and 
retrace its organic twists, and marvel at how much has 
happened almost out of earshot without bludgeoning you 
about the head with its difference. 

So difference doesn’t have to grate. Of course, it’s a great 
erotic pleasure when it does. Not that LFD’s labelmates Pussy 










Galore are so great, but their hardcore cover of Eisntur- 
zende Neubauten’s “Yu Gung" (Product Inc Mini LP) kicks 
hard enough to breach its novelty factor. The same cannot be 
claimed for Yugoslav Utopians Laibach’s six different 
versions of “Sympathy For The Devil" frogmarched across two 
Mute 12". We can only hope their dialectic spit will seal this 
first hole in their masterplan, even as they’re going to have to 
talk real fast to explain away the “concept” behind covering 
The Beatles' Let It Be LP — specially after Sonic Youth’s 
stated, yet still unfulfilled ambition to remake The White 
Album. 

As for speed , you begin to question the reliability of your 
speed-o-meter when, back pedalling a moment, John Zorn 
equates it with accelerating the rate of change and then 
produces something as bogus, silly and show-offy as Spillane. 
Or when “jazz buff’ Ed R.D. Cook tosses two Brit speedcore 
releases by Extreme Noise Terror and Napalm Death 
(both Strange Fruit) your way, all the time extolling the 
virtues of velocity like Husker Du’s Land Speed Record was 
never set. Naturally there’s thrills to be had in anything 
spilled this fast. But blurred vision doesn’t necessarily equal 
difference. 

Perhaps the deciding factor separating speed for quick 
thrills’ sake and speed-as-difference is faith. (Recall here 
Mahavishnu Orchestra’s Inner Mounting Flame and Birds Of 
Fire). Faith gives you the wherewithal to keep on keeping on. 
Speed is also about pacing and endurance. Combine the two 
and you get Savage Republic whose “Jamahiriya” (Fun¬ 
damental) walks its guitars like the mujahadeen talk it. Insha' 
Allah!Godspeed and goodnight. 


In A 
Latin 
Groove 

by Sue Steward 

To Charlie Palmieri, who died of a heart attack in 
his home in the Bronx, in September, Rest In Peace. His 
week’s stay at the Bass Clef will never be forgotten. 

1 took a quiet weekend in a cabin in the Catskill mountains, 
tuned into WBAI radio on Saturday night, and heard the 
unmistakable pulsing chords and fluid style of Charlie 


Palmieri, coming to the close of a song. Then the voices of 
Robin Jones, Charlie himself, musicologist-DJ Max Zala- 
zar, in the WBAI studio, discussing the Bass Clef tapes. 
High praise indeed was being passed particularly for bassist 
Andy LaFon, who made a strong impact on Charlie, and for 
the horn section, who surprised everyone with their ease with 
the rhythms - which is always the stumbling block for horn 

Charlie’s last recordings were with Paul Simon, on the 
secretive “Latin album”. Co-ordinated by Simon’s right-hand 
man on the Hispanic scene, Carlos Ortiz, who made the 
Machito movie (on C4 in October), this album features Daniel 
Ponce, Nicky Marrero, Mongo Santamaria, and the 
central character — Eddie Palmieri. Even the London sleuth 
didn’t get to hear a note. Charlie was also working on Joe 
Cuba’s album, a longterm project which now will presumably 
take even longer. Lodging with Joe was his old friend who’s 
now based in Puerto Rico, Frankie Gregory, producer of the 
70s set of Puerto Rican All Stars albums. Frankie was my 
guide in San Juan and was in New York City to finalise a 
compilation of a Machito’s greatest hits album. Thanks to him 
for unearthing for me Tito Puente’s 1956 classic “Cuban 
Carnival” and veteran PR trumpeter/bandleader Mario Ortiz, 


bomba-laden “All Star Band" from the 60s. 

The new NYC band of the summer, in terms of innovation, 
success with English lyrics, presentation and polished arrange¬ 
ments, has to be Carabali, which features the vibes of 
Valerie Naranjo. Carabali’s eponymous first album (Primo 
records) is a state-of-the-art salsa-cum-Latin jazz. Valerie 
guested with Puente’s band at the Gate and did a reasonable 
vibes-timbales duet, but mistakenly persuaded TP to show his 
vibes skills - then tried to follow! 

Caught a set at the Palladium of Fania Six Rhythm 
Section (Pacheco, Barretto, Roena, Marrero, Lucca, bassist 
Bobby Valentin, with guest on cowbell Frankie Morales). 
They set fire to the night. Lucca, petit and beaming from 
behind the keyboards, did a solo which outdid even the 
playing on his new Sonora Poncena album {On The Right Track) 
— my album of the summer, just arrived in the London Latin 
shops . . . ESSENTIAL. Check the doowop choruses, the 





smoothest freshest horn arrangements, and especially Papo’s 
playing. 

Celia Cruz was just one of the huge reconvention line-up 
at Fania All Stars’ benefit for Hector Lavoe in San Juan, 
raising money (rumoured $100,000) for medical bills. Lavoe, 
it’s revealed, has AIDS. A tragedy. A waste. 


already existing (be it played or recorded) material has been 
with us since the 40s and Pierre Schaeffer’s musique concrete 
experiments for the BBC. Perhaps not for much longer; this 
state of pluralism in the Top 40 between 'musicians and 
non-musicians has reached a head (if not ahead). Sampling 
leaps into the High Court this month with something of a test 




Of the old clan, Willie Colon’s new band is his best in 
years. A tight, very young full line-up, with his usual 
emphasis on horns. A tiny, youthful pianist from Chicago, 
schooled in jazz, and coming to salsa recently was clearly 
awestruck to be on the bill at the Pallad with his hero Papo 
Lucca. When do we get the chance to see Willie Colon here? 
New album imminent. 

Unusually, there’s a US TV show to ENVY! David 
Sanborn hosts a weekly show built around music and one of 
the first guests booked in for October is Eddie Pai.mieri. 
Judging by Eddie’s nonchalance towards music at the moment 
— his late arrival at Village Gate for an historic union of three 
congoseros — Ponce, Giovan Hidalgo and veteran Latin-jazz 
man Francisco Aguabell - Eddie’s going through one of his 
“phases”. When he did arrive, everyone forgave him the 
inconvenience within 12 bars. 


Rip Rap 

by Russell Lack 

With a rolling and rising bassline carrying its hot bed of 
redemption rhetoric, Eric B & Rakim’s "Follow The Leader” 
was the record up and down the east coast of America this 
summer. Their second album confirms Rakim’s complete 
mastery of public address, and showcases some breathtaking 
excursions into almost symphonic scales of sampling with a 
hookline on the title track laden with strings so tight they 
seem to curve in on themselves. 

Although rap has proven its most commercially viable 
incarnation, the aesthetic of creating music (or sounds) from 


case between, on one side and prosecuting. All Boys Music 
(Stock, Aitken and Waterman’s publishing company) and 
4AD Records, whose artists M/A/R/R/S allegedly committed 
all manner of improprieties with PWL’s “Roadblock” single of 
last year (which is, in itself, hotly contested by the Classical 
Two, whose “Rap’s New Generation” may well have been 
more than just inspirational). 

All this and a new Copyright Bill in the offing. The 
sampling issue rests on a glaring loophole in the original 
Copyright Act of 1956, where the notion of theft hangs upon 
the words “substantial part” of someone else’s material. 
Quantitatively, what could be vaguer? Graham Churchill of 
the Mechanical Copyright Protection Society: "What consti¬ 
tutes a substantial part? A lot of people have thought, 
erroneously, that you can use eight bars of a song with 

very distinct, a ’substantial part’, but nobody seems to know 
just what that is.” Incredibly, the same archaic term will 

“That’s why this case is so crucial. The ambiguity will go on 
for another 20 or 30 years in the new Copyright Bill.” 

There’s also the moral or stylistic rather than purely 
financial questions to be considered. It’s about what consti¬ 
tutes “legitimate materials”. To a greater or lesser degree, 
depending on the artist, sampling music and then creating a 
new piece via juxtaposition doesn’t seem any less creative than 
the now revered guerilla activities of, for example, a Dada 
collage - selection remains a creative act. Instead of objets 
trouves we have the accumulated talents of “musicians” at stake, 
made to appear something like old-time artisans, unwittingly 
turned into Luddites, by this shock of industrialisation. This 
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OVERWHELMING 

Pardon our tabloid language, but it's the only way to describe 
the response by readers to this year's Jazz Awards. 

Post strike notwithstanding, we’ve received thousands of votes in 
the seven major categories. As we go to press, the final results are 
still being tabulated. But it promises to be a remarkable 
barometer of opinion once again. 

This year, we’re pleased to acknowledge the major involvement 
of Carlsberg in the presentation of the Awards. The Wire- 
Carlsberg British Jazz Awards for 1988 will be announced and 
presented in a stunning new location - the Katharine Hamnett 
shop in Old Brompton Road, SW7. It all takes place on Sunday 
27 November. 

Alas, because of the nature of this year's event, we're unable to 
offer tickets for sale to the public. But every WIRE reader who 
voted has the chance of winning one of 20 pairs of tickets to the 
event. A score of lucky readers will be picked from the mountain 

This year, we’re pulling out all the stops. Full results in our 
double issue for December—January. We can’t wait. . . but we'll 


WIRE-CARLSBERG BR I T I SH jAZZ A W ARDS 1988 
THE EVENT. 27 NOVEMBER. 
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Purchasers of the illustrious new Courtney Pine 
EP, Traditions Beckoning, may be bemused by the backing vocal 
credit to “A. Spirit”. Who? Story is that while mixing one of 
the tracks, CP noticed an unidentified female voice saying 
“listen . . in the background. When they split it up into 
individual tracks, it disappeared. But the spectral voice is there 
on the mixed track. Weird - and if you listen hard, you can hear 
the lady too . . . meanwhile: is it true that Courtney’s pianist 
Julian Joseph couldn't accompany the group on a recent trip to 
Brazil because his mum wouldn’t let him go? . . . Another 
tenorman gets the big album treatment. Tommy Smith has 
completed his debut set for Blue Note, with an all-star team 
including John Scofield, Eddie Gomez and Jack Dejohnette. 
Some heavy company. Expect a release date in early '89 . . . Blue 
Note may be paying attention to new product, but what’s the 
matter with MCA? Their American side is recording and 
releasing some excellent jazz, including major names like 
Michael Brecker and Jack Dejohnette. This seems to leave the 
English operation unmoved: we were told that there were “no 
plans” to release the excellent new records by either Brecker or 
Dejohnette in the UK. Shame! . . . We might have been having 
a “jazz revival" here for the last few years, but there's chart action 
in America too. Bobby McFerrin finally cracked the Billboard 
Top 20 with his “Don’t Worry Be Happy" single in September, 
although we doubt that this can go down as a jazz takeover, since 
it’s a pop tune by any other name. American chart definitions of 
jazz can be a little hard to fathom. Basia, a singer who’s had no 
luck over here, seems to be a staple in Contemporary Jazz charts. 

Nice to see one of our favourite shops expanding: Honest 
Jon’s, in Portobello Road, have turned over their basement to a 
bigger and better jazz section. We were delighted to see Betty 
Carter perform the opening ceremony on a sultry October 
evening, and you can see the photographic evidence elsewhere on 


this page . . . Saddest tale: we have to report a terrible loss from 
our ranks. Philip Watson, the man who put the zing into 
advertising, has gone. After a period which has seen our ad 
revenue rise by the odd fiver or two - not to mention the 
outrageous promotional scams we’ve tried - Philip has elected to 
move on to another area of journalism. No longer does he ramble 
on about his Selmer Mark VI tenor saxophone, his favourite 

Mulligan haircut, his knee-length riding jacket and drawerful of 
two-pence pieces are gone. But we wish him every success and 
hope to welcome the odd line or two on the Welsh jazz scene into 
these pages - since he plans on running a den of hot music 
tentatively titled The Cardiff Cats’ Club . . . And now please 
welcome our new advertising and promotions supremo, Mr Paul 
Basford, who is taking calls now in Philip's old hot seat. Paul 
arrives after a glittering spell at Record Mirror and looks set to 
uphold the tradition of shameless expertise which his predecessor 
established . . . Similarly shameless about what he likes, our 
man Graham Lock has just nipped over to New York for the 
sole reason of catching the Anthony Braxton Quartet play three 
reunion concerts at The Knitting Factory - the first time they'd 
played together since the tour enshrined for ever in Mr Lock’s 
contemporary classic Forces In Motion. Spotted among the sell-out 
crowds were Muhal Richard Abrams, Leo Smith, Leroy Jenkins, 
Douglas Ewart, Reggie Workman, Andrew Cyrille, Ursula 
Oppens, Gunter Hampel, Anthony Davis, Mark Helias and Phil 
Lesh of The Grateful Dead (possibly in search of Acid Jazz?) 
Reports say that the gigs were a triumph - but he would, 
wouldn’t he? . . . And finally, congrats to our long-suffering 
publisher Christopher “Chris” Parker on what we hope is the 
birth of a new baby for him and wife Janet. Thing is, as we went 
to typeset, the deed had not yet been done. Fingers crossed . . . 






After nearly 200 years, the clarinet Mozart wrote his clarinet concerto for. 
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tended it in the most perfect place of all: your hands. 
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V The producer who mixed Disney and Sun Ra 

and Monk and Herb Alpert and . . . 
Words: Russell Lack 




In 1 9 8 0, Hal Willner was 24 years old. On the sleeve notes 
to Amacord Nino Rota (Hannibal 9301), he wrote: “This record is 


He was the producer. The record (/ Remember Nino Rota) was a 
multi-artist tribute to the great Italian composer (who scored 
every one of Fellini’s films) then lately departed. It’s a work of 
astonishing beauty and purity. A journey, dazzlingly lit, into the 
spirit of Rota’s music —buoyant, whimsical, incandescent filters. 

As our recorded legacy grows with each day, each week, the 
invisible strands that bind and connect the different parts of our 
culture knit together in ways undreamt of until cross-currents 

“For myself or for anyone my age - I’m now 32 - I think the 
process has probably been similar. Every few years, I’d 
completely change the type of music I was listening to. The 
Beatles, The Doors, then folk music: Leadbelly, Woody Guthrie 
and then people like Eric Dolphy, Charlie Parker and John 
Coltrane. Now I feel as if I’m at the point where I can hear 
anything and become quickly bored. Right now 1 can’t listen to 
straight jazz for more than 20 minutes before I want to hear 
something else, so for me change is the only satisfying thing. 
The spirit embodied in these [multi-artist] records I’ve been 
doing has always felt very natural to me.” 

The Rota record marries such diverse talents as Jaki Byard, 
Steve Lacy, Bill Frisell, The Armadillo String Quartet as well as 
Deborah Harry and Chris Stein. The critical success which met 
that enterprise was followed by 1982’s That's The Way I Feel Now 
(A&M - deleted), Hal Willner’s commemoration of Thelonious 
Monk’s music. Again, the attraction of opposites, apparent 
diversity actually leading to music of great strength and novelty. 
The Monk record also introduced John Zorn to an international 
audience. 

The Kurt Weill record Lost In The Stars (A&M 5104) lurched 
wildly towards an interesting marriage of rock, the avant garde 
and probably a lot of other things. It gave Lou Reed “September 
Song”, his best performance for years, and presented Van Dyke 
Parks, Carla Bley, Steve Weisberg and many others elegantly 
abstracting Brecht and Weill’s theatre songs. This month sees 
the release of Stay Awake , the fourth in an occasional series, and 
one which celebrates music made famous by the Walt Disney 

Risking all credibility, it presents surely the most eclectic 
group of performers yet gathered together, playing some of the 
most unlikely material. 

“Most of the songs are only one verse, written so that children 
with short attention spans wouldn’t get bored.” 


Stay Awake is a brightly-coloured ball of collusion. Tom Waits 
growling through “Heigh Ho Heigh Ho", Wayne Horvitz and 
Bill Frisell’s gorgeous medley of pieces from Pinocchio, Sun Ra 
and the Arkestra’s reading of “Pink Elephants”, Aaron Neville’s 
reverential “M-I-C-K-E-Y M-O-U-S-E” - the list goes on: Herb 
Alpert and Ringo Starr, Mark Bingham, Was Not Was, NRBQ, 
Garth Hudson, plus a cast of another two dozen. Sacrilegious, 
decadent and completely irresistible, the best record I’ve heard 

“The idea of doing a light, fun project was very appealing. It 
turned out to be the roughest one we’d ever done because of the 
limitations of the material. There was a high incidence of initial 
commitment from people who then later dropped out.” 

The key to the success of Hal Willner’s records is that his hand 
as producer/instigator/fund raiser has been consistently played 
with an intelligence and sincerity rarely found within the 
industry’s mainstream. His approach to these “tribute" projects 
lies somewhere between undivided love for his subject and an 
amazing ability to match the right artist with the right music. 

Connecting threads between the four multi-artist records thus 
far might suggest a musical axis deeply embedded in New York 
City. It was the Nino Rota and Thelonious Monk projects that 
unleashed upon the world a lot of the personalities from what is 
now spuriously known as the “downtown scene". 

What’s the magic ingredient in New York City? What creates 
all this? “Danger. It’s a big influence, it forces you to think, and 
that's a very creative environment. In California it’s too easy just 
to laze around. I've seen some of the most ridiculous perform¬ 
ances of my life out on the West Coast. But that’s where all the 
movie music’s made so maybe I’m speaking out my ass.” 

Hal Willner enjoys a risk. Next are two recordings celebrating 
the spoken words of Allen Ginsberg and William Burroughs. 
The Ginsberg project is complete and awaiting release through 
Antilles’s sister label in the States. In Europe, it’s likely to be the 
William Burroughs project that attracts more interest. The old 

secluded corners of Europe’s capitals. Which is ironic, really . . . 

“I view Burroughs in an Americana sort of way, rather like 
those old Richard Burton and Aaron Copland records. He has 
such a great voice, but everybody who records him seems to put 
him in some sort of avant-garde electronic process . . . You 
know, he really likes listening to Jelly Roll Morton. I once 
worked with him on Saturday Night Live and he was reading his 
stuff, standing in front of the Star Spangled Banner, and that to 
me was perfect, so what I'm going to be doing will be like an 
extension of that." 
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smack in the eye sound 

B Shops For The Poor be related to 


Pointy Birds? 


Chris Parker 

Photograph by 
Richard Dean 


Despite Pointy Birds’ sharing two-thirds of their 
personnel with B Shops For The Poor, the actual music produced 
by the two outfits — the former a trio of Steve Blake, soprano 
saxophone; John Edwards, bass; and David Fitzgerald, cello; and 
the latter a sextet with Dave Petts, tenor saxophone; Jon Dobie, 
tenor and guitar; Steve Blake, soprano; Louise Jameson, tenor; 
John Edwards, bass and Sarah Tyrer, vocals — reveals few points 
of comparison. 

Perhaps the most obvious contrast between, the two can be 
found in their respective stated aims. While B Shops, influenced 
by people like Peter Brotzmann and Evan Parker and bands like 





Globe Unity, are looking for what Jon Dobie calls the “smack in 
the eye sound” and Dave Petts “the sound of the saxophone at full 
pelt, but under control”. Pointy Birds, according to Steve Blake, 
“wanted something small and quiet” and cite among their 
influences African percussion music and Donizetti. Both work 
within a relatively rigid pre-existing structure. In B Shops’ case 
this structure is actually pre-programmed into a recorded rhythm 
track, against whose pounding beat the front line periodically 
abandons itself to bursts of raw-nerved improvisation; Pointy 
Birds’ structures are inherent in their chosen material: operatic 

Pointy Birds have their origin in a rock band called Goat, 
which involved Blake and Fitzgerald - old school-friends - but 
which, once Edwards joined the duo, emulated all horned 
ruminants by devouring everything and anything musical. 
Blake, indeed, seems a little puzzled both by comments as to the 
oddness of their instrumentation - "I've always been of the 
opinion that you can make interesting music from just about 
anything” — and by audiences’ surprise at their eclectic choice of 
material: “People laugh because opera, for instance, sounds a bit 
funny with our line-up, but we do it straight, really, with the 
big ending and everything, because it’s the emotion that’s 
important. Even when we go straight into ‘I Love To Love’ 
afterwards, we’re not taking the mickey out of Tina Charles — if 
anything, we’re taking the mickey out of people’s preconcep- 


“I don’t listen — or haven’t in the past, anyway 
improvisers; I just love to see what I can do o 
When I did start to be aware of the improvising tradition, I was 
amazed that it went back so far, that there were records by people 
like Evan Parker from the 60s. I’ve been told I sound like Lol 
Coxhill, but I hadn’t heard him when that was written. We do 
like jazz - 1 love Coltrane, for instance - but it's difficult to 
know whether you’re influenced by people or not. Years ago, I 
loved In A Silent Way - now I don’t like it, because I overplayed 
it — but that inspired me to take up the soprano.” 

If this makes the band sound like artless innocents abroad in 
the cut-throat jazz world, it’s misleading - as Blake points out, 
“Pointy Birds never set out to present themselves as part of the 
jazz scene - and when most people have heard us, they certainly 
won’t think we’re part of it. I did feel very much at home at 
Crawley, though, but that was simply because the audience there 
was listening." They hope eventually to commit their fascinating¬ 
ly original sound to vinyl. 

Recording is a project which is also close to the hearts 
of B Shops at present: they’re attempting to set up a series of 
licensing deals to enable them to afford to make and distribute a 
record. They claim to have collected £5.50 so far towards this 
laudable end, but are remarkably chipper, nevertheless. Dobie 
and Petts, the band’s ideas men, are immensely likable, a double 
act whose self-deprecating humour only serves to point up the 
basic seriousness of their dedication to the group’s musical ideals. 


They began as a duo, five years ago, playing what Dobie 
describes as “sax and stereo noise”. They then added a cheap 
monophonic synth and a Roland drum machine. 

“Basically, we’d start patterns on that and we’d improvise over 
the top - overdubbed sax sections. Then we sent tapes out . . . 
to stony silence." 

If lack of reaction was their initial problem, positive reactions 
have since been many and varied. 

Dobie: “I always remember Jim Dvorak sitting at the Pied 
Bull at one of our gigs and his mouth was wide open right 
through it.” 

decided we’d play our first few numbers in the bar, then later 
move on stage. This bar was packed. We blasted into this 

would have had to have been deaf not to have heard it - they were 
just so cool that they wouldn’t even look round. 

“When you play an instrument, you just like the whole sound 
of it, but ultimately, you’re trying to shape it, so that you play at 
full pelt and have it under control. Cecil Taylor’s a great 
inspiration here." 

This shape comes not only from the pre-recorded rhythms, but 
also from what can only be termed an overall aesthetic outlook - 
like the Westbrooks, whose work they admire, they are as likely 
to refer to artists and works in other fields as to Coltrane or 
Parker, titling pieces after lines from everything from Zamyatin 
through Che Guevara to Cyril Connolly. 

As might be expected, given that the music industry is not 
generally noted for rewarding adventurous originality and 
dedicated commitment, B Shops struggle. 

"I get phoned up by Acid House people to come and make the 
noises they’ve heard on our cassettes, so I just go absolutely 
berserk when they say, ‘OK, saxophone’ and they get me to do 
that over 16 tracks and then three days later they apparently rub 
it all off and you wonder why you were there at all - but little 
bits do get on.” Otherwise, it’s the usual slog, gigging where 
they can: the Club Dog, a psychedelic club - “one of our best 
gigs, that" - and the Electric Ballroom. 

Dobie: “Millions of hippies came out of the woodwork for 
that one, and we were standing there looking like bank 
managers, the weirdest people in the place." 

Petts: “We looked like the bouncers.” 

At Crawley, though, judging from the reaction afterwards, 
there were signs that their time may have come. They were 
pleased with it, despite having what Petts describes as “a funny 
couple of days beforehand”. 

Dobie: “Steve left his music at Charing Cross, John’s new 
amp blew up, then I locked us out of the van on the morning we 
left.” 

“Then when we got to Crawley, Louise got out of the van and 
said she felt sick.” 

“Then we got stuck behind a double-decker bus being hauled 
by a scout troupe up the road on the end of a rope.” 
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“At Mullins Beach Bar we 
quite regularly open at 
11 o’clock in the morning. 

Up in Speightstown the 
fish have all been sold by 
then and most people have 
finished their business for 
the day. 

So they come in here for 


a refreshing glass of golden 
Cockspur Rum. 

Most of the guys from the 
District tend to drink it 
neat with ice or with a dash 
of orange juice. 

As the sun sinks over 
Mullins Bay you’ll often find 
them still playing dominos 


and drinking Cockspur Rum. 

In fact it’s lucky the bar 
stays open all day because 
they really seem to enjoy 
dominos!" 

Malcolm Armstrong, 

Barman, Mullins Beach Bar, 

St. Peter, Barbados. 
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Vietnam veteran Billy Bang explains 

really hang 

how he swapped armed revolution 
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think, the way he jumps around the stage, bending and twisting 
from the waist, dancing from player to player, conducting the 
group's energies while he unreels a string of skipping phrases - 
like a conjuror pulling flags - from his snow-white violin. Even 
the next afternoon, stumbling from bed for a lunchtime 
interview, his South Bronx burr still husky with sleep, he can’t 
help leaping up to greet members of his quartet - “Sirone! My 
man!" - and before long he’s on the edge of his chair, rapping 
intently, a small, chunky ball of ebullience. 

Billy Bang has the air of a man determined to stay enthusiastic 
about life, even when it means getting up at some ungodly hour 
like 1 pm to tell a Wire journalist about his misspent teenage 


"Yeah. I was drafted in the army in '66 and I went to Vietnam 
in ’67. I guess I didn’t have to think so much about politics prior 
to that, but I woke up to the point of... I didn’t like what I 
did, actually. I didn’t like myself. 

“This was the time of the Black Panther Party too,” he adds, 
“Angela Davis, Huey P. Newton, the Yippies in Chicago, 
Bobby Seale being chained and gagged ... So, you know, you 
either got with it or you were left out. Politics were, like, in the 
atmosphere in those times." 

What things did you do in Vietnam that you didn’t like? 

“Well, I was actually in a war, fighting in jungles." He leans 
forward urgently, hands clasped together on the low table in 
front of him; an incongruously animate figure in the bar of this 
stuffy West End hotel. “The thing I really did not like," he is 
saying quietly, “was that here I am fighting people who I don’t 
know, who never did anything to me and who actually - as I 
found out when I came home - were fighting for the same things 
I shoulda been fighting for: liberation, survival, being indepen¬ 
dent. At the same time I’m fighting alongside people who 
ultimately, when I got home, were doing the same thing to me 
as I, and they, were doing to the Vietnamese. So I felt a 
dilemma, as if I’d been living a contradiction, or a lie. 

“I came home and I couldn’t get my job back, though it was 
supposedly guaranteed by the government. That really upset me, 
because, you know, I'd almost given my life at times. And I was 
upset because the same thing had happened to black people 


coming out of World War One, World War Two, Korea ... I 
felt almost raped; I felt misused and abused by my government." 

This sense of disillusionment led Billy Bang practically to 
abandon music for the first and only time in his life. He became a 
militant activist, a revolutionary advocate of armed struggle 
intent on organising his local community for the coming 
apocalypse. Until he discovered he loved music too much to give 
it up. Out with a group “on a community assignment, if I can 
put it like that, to pick up, huh, a certain item from a Baltimore 
pawnshop” (I assume he means a gun), he came across some old 
violins and, though he hadn’t played since school, on impulse he 
bought one. That whim may have saved his life. 

“When I came back to the Bronx and started playing it, they 
said, Oh boy. Bang is gone now! We’ve lost him completely!” 
He laughs softly. “I remember so much the indifference . . . but 
I had the bug to play then, I just wanted to play music, like 
something that caught me. Somehow the violin seemed the 
biggest therapy for me, ’cause I was going on a very bad path and 
the violin not only soothed me, it put me in harmony with my 


a realisation that the fiddle 


body." 

The experience brought Bang to 
could be as revolutionary as the gun. 

“Before, we confused revolution with armed struggle. But any 
struggle must be preceded by poetry, art, music, communica¬ 
tion. You need those things to prepare, to unify, the 
consciousness of the people. You know, Mao was a poet, Ho Chi 
Minh . . . Once I understood this,” he grins, “I could justify me 
playing the violin.” 

Billy Walker (Bang was a teenage nickname he kept) 
was born in Mobile, Alabama, in 1947 but he grew up in New 
York City’s South Bronx, earning his first coins as a seven-year- 
old playing bongos and dancing with his friends on the subway 
trains that ran between 110th and 145th Streets in Harlem. At 
school they made him play the violin because he was small; he 
hated it. As he told Val Wilmer, “The violin frightened me. You 
know, when you’re young and you’re into this heavy macho trip, 
it represents something else. It’s very feminine and sad.” 

Instead, he learned drums, congas, flute; then came Vietnam, 
and later that chance encounter with wood and catgut in the 
Baltimore pawnshop. Inspired by the violin recordings of Stuff 



Smith, Ornette Coleman and AACM innovator Leroy Jenkins, as 
well as by the Puerto Rican charenga violinists of the South 
Bronx, Bang began to rediscover his talent for the instrument. 
At the same time, the new music from Chicago’s AACM alerted 
him to the political implications of the creative music tradition: 
“I saw that this music was dangerous because it was making 
people think about some other shit." 

In the early 1970s he formed his own Survival Ensemble, then 
in 1977 was co-founder, with bassist John Lindberg and guitarist 
James Emery, of The String Trio Of New York, a group whose 
own Chicago influences (chiefly via Emery’s and Lindberg’s work 
with Anthony Braxton) Bang credits with substantially adding 
to his musical vocabulary. (He left the String Trio in 1986.) In 
the early 80s he co-founded another collective group, The Jazz 
Doctors, and he has led numerous small groups of his own (often 
featuring longterm colleagues like Dennis Charles, Frank Lowe, 
William Parker and Charles Tyler), recording on several tiny 
New York independent labels as well as for European companies 
like hat Hut and Soul Note. He's also played in a variety of other 
contexts, from guest with Material and Kahil El'Zabar’s The 
Ritual to sideman in one of Marilyn Crispell’s early groups, a 
project he remembers with affection and no little respect: 
“Marilyn's a very fine player and she has her own style, she really 
does. I mean, boy, she is one tough pianist." 

Ironically, Bang's own recent sextet LPs The Fire From Within 
and Live At Carlos l dispense with piano in favour of marimba 
and electric guitar. The piano’s tempered notes, he says, were 
becoming a problem: "Much of the time I'm playing quarter 
tones or eighth tones, I’m between C and C sharp a lot", and 
while there are a few pianists like Marilyn Crispell and Cecil 
Taylor who “can make the piano sound unlimited”, most players, 
says Bang, “just hit a discord that makes me sound bad".. He 
adds that it was Eric Dolphy’s Out To Lunch LP which first gave 
him the idea of replacing the piano, but that he prefers the “fat, 
woody sound” of the marimba to the more metallic xylophone. 
He’s extremely pleased with the results. “Those two records arc 
really grabbing me,” he confesses. “I hardly ever play my own 

so’s I can put the records on for them." 

They are certainly two of Bang’s more populist records: Live At 
Carlos 1 traverses the Latin lilt of “Abuella”, the driving 
rhythmic tribute of “Sinawe Mandelas”, the gorgeous violin 
romance of “Rainbow Gladiator"; The Fire From Within , though 
less variegated, still offers an attractive array of colours, from the 
clipped, funky grooves of “The Nagual Julian" and “The Mold 
Of Man" to the dreamy spaciousness of “The Shift Below". The 
latter LP is also remarkable in that it« 


developme 


te writings of 


>s Castenada, whose books 


From Within he just “heard” while reading the books. 

“Especially ‘The Shift Below’. I heard that in a dream and 
jumped right up and tried to capture it. Tried to make the same 
mistake that Castaneda did and write down the spirit,” he 

Whii. e i h e Soul Note LPs are a fine introduction to what 
Bang calls his “straight-ahead” music, it would be a shame to 
overlook his more experimental work. I’d particularly recom¬ 
mend his solo-violin LP Distinction Without A Difference, a 
marvellously buoyant trip through abstract fields; plus his 
large-ensemble LP Outline No 12, which mixes traditional 
African-American compositional devices like call-and-response 
with Bang’s own “writing in curves". “The physical movement of 
looks like the curve of a graph, it follows the linear 
nt of the curve," he explains. “I believe Stravinsky 
used it too; it’s just a device in terms of thinking about your 
music in a very physical, or visual, sense.” 

Extended composition, particularly for a large string ensem¬ 
ble, is an area Bang is keen to explore further. “For me, there’s a 
lot of magic and mystery and strength behind strings. I used to 
perceive a string orchestra in terms of the softness, the subtleties, 
a lot of legatos - now I see the power in strings. And I’ve always 
wanted to see it orchestrated, arranged, written - to have that 
power strings sound.” 

His latest project is a step in this direction: a tribute to Stuff 
Smith which utilises a large string ensemble plus rhythm section 
playing music associated with the great violinist. “He’s a cat I 
know I'll never be able to play like, so why drive yourself crazy?” 
Bang smiles. “But I'm in love with his work and I’d like to try 
and honour him, you know. I think that’s a valuable thing to 
do.” 

The tradition is certainly important to Billy Bang (and you 
can hear the blues lurking behind his most "out” playing), but 
his musical vision is broad enough to include Latin, African and 
even some European classical forms. His understanding of “the 
tradition" is also more generous than that espoused by many of 
his neo-bop contemporaries: he tells me that the first time he 
played in England was at the London School of Economics, “and 
I felt so honoured, man, because I knew Albert Ayler had played 
there. And Charles Tyler, who’d played with him, was playing 
there with me. That was amazing ... it was like the lineage 
continuing in front of my eyes." 

In the bebop-fixated 80s the notion that the lineage is 
continuing (and even includes Albert Ayler) will probably strike 
many people as a dangerous provocation. Seen in this light, 
perhaps Billy Bang is still a revolutionary, after all. 


explore the strange, hallucinogenic world of a Mexican Indian 
sorcerer called Don Juan. Bang explains that he had to study the 
books for a university sociology course and became fascinated by 
the way Castaneda would “take the unseen, the abstract, and 
make you sense and feel it". Subsequently, he’s adapted some of 
Castaneda’s techniques and concepts to further his own under¬ 
standing of music and how it works; but the tunes on The Fire 


Marilyn Crispell Live In Berlin (Black Saint) 

The Jazz Doctors Intensive Care (Cadillac) 

String Trio Of New York Natural Balance (Black Saint) 

Kahil El’Zabar’s The Ritual Another Kind Of Groove (sound aspects) 
Billy Bang Distinction Without A Difference (hat Hut), Outline No 12 
(Celluloid), The Fire From Within and Live At Carlos 1 (both Soul Note) 








IT’S TRUE, JACK DANIEL’S WHISKEY IS NO BETTER 
TODAY THAN WHEN JACK DANIEL CREATED IT. 


In 1866, Jack Daniel created the worlds first Tennessee sippin’ whiskey. 

★ 

Then, for over 122 years, nobody did anything to improve it. Today’s Jack Daniel’s 
has the same rare taste as when Mr. Jack first made it. Which means it’s still 
mellowed drop by drop. That’s the way you’ve always liked it. So, we 
promise, we’re still not planning any improvements. 



SMOOTH SIPPIN’ TENNESSEE WHISKEY 




Charles The Second 


After Parker, McPherson - fastest alto in bebop today. 
The Detroit dynamo recalls bird 
and Mingus with Martin Gay ford. 

Photo by Andrew Wood. 


At *r h k very least, bird should serve to give a little more 
prominence to the other alto saxophonist who appears on the 
soundtrack, a youthful 48-year-old named Charles McPherson 
who is probably the most magnetic performer in the bebop idiom 

Until he toured this country last autumn, McPherson was best 
known hereabouts for his association with Mingus. “Best known" 
puts it rather strongly, though. A few hardy fans remembered 
his appearance with the Mingus Quintet at Scott's in the late 
60s; a few more with long pockets had caught him in the States 
or at the continental festivals, otherwise practically no one had 
heard of him at all. Last year's tour was the third attempt, the 
previous ones having collapsed through lack of bookings. No 
sooner had he arrived, however, than all that changed, because 
he turned out to be a player of such energy, power and intensity 
as to be virtually irresistible to anybody with the slightest taste 

The reason for this euphoria is that he has not only got Bird’s 
sound - lots of people managed that - but also seems to have 
rediscovered something of Parker’s secret. He habitually plays at 
breakneck speed for ten, 12 minutes without the slightest 
impression of strain, or reliance on set licks. Although the 
rhythm section sometimes get the look of runners going for the 
tape, McPherson stands unflustered and motionless, apart from 
his shimmering fingers and an occasional emphatic bob of the 
head, while the alto line flies on and on. There was no problem 
about booking this year's tour. 

A McPherson set commonly lasts for well over an hour, and it 
is nearly all music. He is sparing with announcements, and when 
they come they are gracious and laced with deadpan humour. His 
playing, on the other hand, is single-mindedly serious. The 


elements of Parker’s style are all present: the tumbling chromatic 
runs, the rubbery flexibility of phrasing, the ebullient rhythmic 
drive, even the Kansas City rooster-crow that Bird derived from 
the south-western blues tradition; but the question of impersona¬ 
tion is quickly transcended. McPherson is simply too good for 
the charge of copying to stick. Within a matter of bars you 
realise you have encountered an authentic musical force. 


I w i: n t to talk to him one Saturday afternoon this 
September when raindrops the size of pigeons' eggs were falling 
on the teeming shoppers of downtown Cambridge. He has a firm 
handshake and looks you straight in the eye. If you were a bank 
manager, you’d lend him the money. Nearing 50, he moves and 
looks like a much younger man. He is spare and athletic, his hair 
solid black and his face almost unlined. It is easy to believe him 
when he tells you he is partial to a 12-mile run. 

Despite the dark skies outside, the only light in the room 
came from the digital clock on McPherson's computer chess 

“I was born in a small place in the south west called Joplin, 
Missouri, and I moved to Detroit when 1 was about nine. I 
started playing trumpet and flugelhom in junior high school, I 
guess when I was about 12 years old. I wanted to play saxophone, 
but they didn’t have any, and I didn’t start on alto until the next 
year. I wanted a tenor, in fact, because I thought it looked 
better, but I couldn't afford one at the time, and I’ve been 
playing alto ever since. 

"About that time I started listening to jazz music. I heard 
about Count Basic, Duke Ellington, people like that, Johnny 
Hodges, of course, then some little hipster in class told me about 







Charlie Parker, so I went and got books of his tunes, and I heard 
some records, and from there on in I was hooked." 

Had he ever heard Parker live? 

“I saw him just once. I was about 15, and it was at a dance in 
Detroit. He was working with a local rhythm section and I was 
really impressed. I had heard all those wild stories about him, 
but this night I saw him he was just ordinary ... he didn't look 

at that early age, I was aware that this was a different kind of 
person. I couldn’t really say why, but I could feel it, you know. 
He played great, he talked on the microphone a little bit, he was 
courteous, he just did everything you were supposed to do. There 
was nothing bizarre. But I guess he was more than one person in 
some sort of way, because all these stories can’t be lies. He could 
be quite unorthodox, but at the same time he’d be very much the 
gentleman. 


“When 1 saw him, I asked questions about, you know, 
anything. Did he have any kids? How long had he been playing? 
and I’m sure I was a little bit annoying, but he never showed any 
sort of impatience. He was very nice. Quite often I would ask 
him a question and his answer would be in poetry. I’d ask him 
what time it was, and he’d have a little poem about time. It was 
kind of a weird thing. 

“He was a hero to me and the biggest single influence, 
although I listened to a lot of other people: Lester Young, Duke 
Ellington, Art Tatum, Bud Powell. What I got from Charlie 
Parker, that might be somewhat different than what a lot of 
other people got, was an understanding of rhythm and a certain 
attitude towards the alto saxophone. But Bird is probably the 
greatest single influence on music since 1940. The whole music 
industry is influenced by him. Michael Jackson for example, 
whether he knows it or not, Quincy Jones is writing his music, 
and he was a Charlie Parker admirer. 

“I haven’t seen the film yet, except for a couple of rushes. I 
think Clint Eastwood has a lot of heart even to attempt this, 
because it’s certainly not going to be easy to sell to the 
mainstream public. He’s trying to reach a broader market than 
Round Midnight had. My involvement with the movie was 
s, and there are 


many musicians found impossible to work with, both musically 
and personally. One trumpeter who spent a few weeks in the 
Mingus band summed up his experience to me like this: “To 
some people he may be a genius, to me he’s a monster.” 

Had McPherson found him difficult to work for? 

“Yes, it was difficult for me, too. He had a way of shifting the 
rhythms around, changing the metre from 3/4 to 4/4 and vice 
versa, and then he tried to get out of a small group that which 
one gets out of a large group. We would have five pieces 
sometimes, maybe six pieces, and he would endeavour to get the 
sound and the emotional impact and energy that one would 


normally get out of 17 pieces. So it was - how would you say - 

“But we were able to do it, and in trying to do so I learned 

how to get a certain amount of power out of the horn, how to 
project without the mike, how to get dimension and colour out 

"He would explain what the tune meant and what he wanted 
to do with it emotionally, so he would maybe want you to bend 
this note here, to colour this, put a vibrato here, don’t put one 
here, that kind of thing. 

“He liked the alto, he really did. A lot of bandleaders with 
small groups would tend to favour tenor players more, but 
Mingus would usually have an alto, sometimes a tenor also, and a 
trombone. Really he was a frustrated big-band leader. If 
economics had allowed, I think he would have liked to have had 
a big band. He was a writer and he wanted to paint with many 
brushes. 


“With Mingus there was never a dull moment, he was a very 
honest man, volatile, unpredictable and moody, and he was sort 
of a perfectionist, so it was difficult at times, but it was 
interesting, and I learned a lot from him. I started working with 
him in late '59. At that time he was looking for an alto player 
and a trumpet player because Eric Dolphy and Ted Curson were 
both getting ready to leave the band. Yusef Lateef, who was also 
from Detroit, knew about Lonnie Hillyer and me and recom¬ 
mended us to Mingus. We were working at this place in the 
Village where they used to have jam sessions in the afternoon. 
Bob Dylan was working in a little coffee-shop right across the 
way at the time. Anyway, Mingus came by and sat in with us 
and liked us and hired us. 

“Detroit was quite a fertile place for jazz in the 50s and before 
that. There was a club called the Bluebird right on the street 
where I lived when I was growing up. Elvin Jones played there, 
Tommy Flanagan, Barry Harris, Pepper Adams, Paul Chambers, 
all the great Detroit musicians. I was too young to get in at the 
time so I would just go and listen outside and look in the 
window. Eventually I was able to work there when I was about 
19, before I went to New York.” 

I wondered how he felt about the fragmented, backward¬ 
looking state of jazz today. 

“I think that the music will always be there, and always be 
esoteric. As to what is modern and what isn’t, I think, a lot of 
that is just semantics and slogans and catchphrases. What is 
modern in one decade will be old-time in the next. Basically it’s 
music. For me, I just try to play what I hear and what I feel, and 
I try to play from the other part of the mind, I don’t know how 
to describe it, but I just try to be as creative as I can. I guess I’m 
primarily concerned with the improvisational aspect of music. 
That’s number one with me, and how to tap at least 98 per cent 
of yourself most of the time, to tap that limitless well-spring 
that’s there anyway.” 

I left him to play another few moves against the computer. 
“Sometimes I win, most of the time it does.” It looked as if the 
micro-circuits were in for some determined opposition. 









Once upon a time 



on 52nd Street 


Mike Fish reviews 

lint Eastwood's film Bird, 

he released on 25 November. 


>n Bird, 

In the opening 
(Forest Whitaker) r 
record session, we learn 


Charlie Parker gets further and further away from 

remote as the first pioneers of the music. If the way he played 
still sounds intensely modern, the man himself has become a 
shadow, a motif, a phrase: Bird lives. Does Bird liye? 

His character remains protean and elusive. Ross Russell 
blasted through 375 pages of Bird Lives! without truly isolating 
his singularity. He was an intellectual, a gentleman, thoughtful, 
kind; a man of monstrous appetite, of cruel demeanour, of 
cavalier disregard. Clint Eastwood’s portrayal of Bird manages 
most of that. It's a jazzman’s film, seldom talking down to its 
audience, sometimes making brave assumptions. It might not be 
a last word on Bird, but there will never be another. 

where an amiably drunken Parker 
o his wife Chan (Diane Verona) after a 
imediately that he is not what he looks 
i-up jobbing musician. No such figure ever 
snapping him “in the mist of my 
ery which 

film. Bird is, we already know, a 
tragic story. Joel Oliansky’s script picks over the frustrations of 
Parker’s life until we wonder if there were any good days in it at 
all. 

Yet, in its slow, oddly gentle way, the film establishes its own 

from Parker’s self-destructiveness, or the despair he could visit 
on family, friends and fellow players. Instead, a growing air of 
acceptance moves through the film’s formal structure (its 
frequent use of flashbacks and flashforwards is a B-movie ploy 
that, for once, works rather well). 

As a strict telling of Parker's fife, Bird is both faithful and 
irritatingly out of kilter. Biopics are terrible things for 
Hollywood to handle, and to tell such a complex fife as this (even 
in two hours 40 minutes) means leaving huge gaps and making 
absurd simplifications. There’s no Camarillo, not much Kansas 
City, no Monk or Powell or Miles or Granz, Bird’s love life is 
seen only through Chan: much of the film pivots on this single 
wracked love story. A brush with rock’n’roll seems like a 


relationship in the film is between B 
(beautifully played by Samuel E. 
together is the most affecting mor 


Dizzy Giljespie 
ght). Their final scene 
the whole picture. 





Wright as Dizzy Gillespie. 







well red 


He played with Charlie Parker, kicked heroin, advised on Bird - now trumpeter Red Rodney is in the pink. 


REPORT rPHILIP WATSON PHOTO:MARC MARNIE 


overrunning the city. Out of the lift of the imposingly Victorian 
North British Hotel breezes a small, rounded, definitively casual 

slip-ons and jovial smiles. 

This embodiment of comfortable, cordial, middle-America is 
- Red Rodney? One of the first white musicians to master 
bebop? The razor-sharp dresser who spent an intense, intoxicat¬ 
ing three-year period as a close musical and personal companion 
of Charlie Parker? Red Rodney, the heroin addict who lost seven 
years and most of the 1950s to narcotics hospitals and federal 


prisons? 

and Harlem. The film industry is littered with shambolic 
representations of real people's lives. How was it meant to deal 
with a black, junkie, jazz musician? As a consultant on Bird, 
Red Rodney was determined to avoid the pitfalls. 

“In 1980—81, Columbia bought the script for Richard Pryor. I 
told them that, as Bird, he was a terrible choice - it would have 
been a frivolous film.” 

Columbia scrapped the idea and the project was put on ice. Six 
years later, Rodney was astonished to discover that his new 
employers were Warner Brothers and Clint Eastwood. 

“I had no idea Clint was a jazz fan. You know, he’s a very 
quiet, easy-going, cultured man. He listens before making a 
decision.” 


Subsequently Rodney again suggests changes, this time to 
Joel Olianksy's original script. He eliminates the cursing for one; 
something he says Bird never resorted to. I ask him whether he 



considers Eastwood’s realisation an authentic one. 

“There’s some licence but it’s a very accurate film. Clint made 
us look very real, very human. He gave us a dignity that 
musicians never get in films. Sure we were junkies, but Clint 
made it like a disease - and who wants a disease? He showed that 
Charlie Parker didn’t want drugs. 

“Take a look at other jazz films. Round Midnight made us look 
like itinerant drunks and drug addicts not really wanting the 
normal things in life. There’s that Benny Goodman farce and The 
Gene Krupa Story - that broke Gene Krupa’s heart. He was a 
decent man. Then, of course,” Red screws up his face, “there’s 
Lady Sings The Blues." 

Red Rodney is a squat, befreckled, garrulous man 
whose wavy, fiery-red hair gives him the enthusiastic air of a 
young Jimmy Cagney. Born Robert Chudnick in a mixed 
Jewish-Irish-Italian neighbourhood of Philadelphia, he had done 
it all by the time he was 22. Having toured with all the major 
white jazz orchestras of the 40s (Woody Herman, Stan Kenton, 
Gene Krupa and Claude Thornhill provided the appren¬ 
ticeships), his directions became increasingly moulded by the 
on-going bebop revolution. His singular ambition - a mark of 
his precocious self-confidence - became to play with its leading 
exponent, his idol, Charlie Parker. 

In 1949, after Miles Davis walked out on Bird and Kenny 
Dorham enjoyed a brief spell in his place, Red took the trumpet’s 
chair in the Quintet and his goal was realised. As Art Blakey told 
Red Rodney years later: “When you joined Bird some blacks 
hated both of you for it. I laughed. I said, Yeah, you should be 

Here as one of the special guests of the 10th Edinburgh Jazz 
Festival, still displaying the broad, supple, liquid tone that he 
became renowned for, he had also crammed in a Film Festival 
screening of Bird a couple of nights before. What was it like 
seeing himself portrayed on screen? 

“Spooky. Really spooky. 1 didn’t know how to take it. But 1 
think Michael Zelniker [the Canadian actor who plays him] did a 
great job. 

“That was the first time I’d seen the film with a cinema 
audience. I’m antzy, and it’s too long for me. But if that's the 
only complaint then it’s a great film.” 

“Spooky” is a word that emerges again when Red describes his 
participation in the soundtrack recording. By isolating and 
digitally enhancing Bird’s recorded solos, soundtrack co¬ 
ordinator Lennie Niehaus gave Rodney the opportunity to relive 
those moments from nearly 40 years earlier. And some of the 
younger players involved could “play” with Bird for the first 
time, albeit posthumously. 

“Jon Faddis came running up to me shouting, Red, Red, I 
just played with Bird. He was born after Charlie Parker died. He 
freaked out — he’d played with one of his heroes.” 

Described variously as a psychotic (Camarillo State Hospital) 
psychopath (psychiatrist Dr Richard Freeman) and “sociopath" 
(James Lincoln Collier), Charlie Parker’s personality remains a 


multifarious, kaleidoscopic mystery. Bird was (in)famous for the 
chameleonic way he altered his voice, language and mannerisms 
to complement those around him, and even his physical 
appearance, especially his body weight, changed alarmingly 
during his life. A biographer’s (and an actor’s) nightmare, 
numerous adjectives have been used to characterise him. I throw 
a few at Red Rodney. 

All seem to agree that Bird was very intelligent. 

“Exceptionally. He had an innate, natural intelligence. If 
something was important and interested him he had a 
photographic memory for it. If it wasn’t, he’d discard it 
immediately.” 

Childish? 

“Childish. Yeah," Red bounces up from his chair beaming a 
broad smile, “sure, he was a boy, a child. But in the best sense of 
the word. Bird liked to play games; he was a practical joker. We 
were stranded by a blizzard in a Detroit airport once and Bird 
bought some water pistols. All the police saw was a black guy 
and a white guy shooting each other. He was a happy man in 
spite of his circumstances.” 

“I saw anger but I don’t ever remember hostility. Bird was a 
liker. He liked people. The racial problems were worse then but 

them from his life.” 

“Yes. He was an addictive person - over-eating, drinking, 
drugs . . . over-screwing.” 

While “genius” is a much-desecrated noun, I ask Rodney what 
he understands by the word. 

“Well, there aren’t many of them. Bird was one. A person 
who can create an entirely new musical style with very little 
formal education and can play anything he hears, instinctively, 
in any key, has to be considered a genius. He still influences me 
today. I’ve embraced other forms, but I’m still a bebop soloist.” 

Although he rigorously denies Ross Russell’s asser¬ 
tion that he was the beneficiary of Bird’s sexual jetsam, there was 
one area of Red Rodney’s life over which his idol exerted 
profound influence. Shortly after joining the band Rodney began 
experimenting with heroin. Twenty years and several convictions 
later he wrestled off the addiction, but it wasn’t until the early 
70s that he fully re-established himself on the New York scene, 
co-leading a group with Ira Sullivan. There is a powerful scene in 
the film in which Bird threatens to beat up Rodney if he 
continues with the habit. 

“Bird knew his drug-taking influenced others and he hated 
that. I was very young and immature and Bird was very special. 
Idolisation and imitation are the privileges of youth.” 

I ask Red whether he considers Bird to be an anti-drugs film. 

“Not overtly. But listen, I got this from it. Charlie Parker, 
one of the great geniuses of the 20th century, died, aged 34, 
because he couldn’t give up drugs. I’ve carried on to my 6lst year 
because I could. That’s a good message for the young." 








Gary Giddins's excellent essay on Charlie Parker, 

Billie Holiday and an unidentified small child (it’s on page 101), 
a shot also used in Chan Parker and Francis Paudras's To Bird 
With Love. In the original, however, a fourth figure sits on the 
child’s right, and his exclusion from both published pictures is 
curiously emblematic of his eerie disappearance from jazz 

The missing man is clarinettist Tony Scott, looking rather 

he now cuts, and he remembers the occasion well. 

“It was at a concert in 1953. Bird was playing with the MJQ, 
and he had just come out of the hospital, and didn’t have the 
control he usually had. He was getting tired, and it made me 

and found Billie Holiday there, and Billie said to me, boy, he’s 
suffering. You see his nose running? Well, he’s off the junk, and 
he’s really suffering. 

“Anyway, some guy came up and said hey, take a picture with 
my kid. I recall Billie looked up at the boy and asked if he was a 


good little boy, and the kid started to blush just as the guy took 

"I forgot all about it, but when Bird died I realised I had no 
picture of myself with him, although I was pretty close with 
him. It wasn't until I looked in To Bird With Love , and I saw this 
picture that looked real familiar, it came back to me after all 
these years. I could hear Lady Day talking to the kid, but it 
wasn't in my head too clear. Finally, I talked to Paudras, and he 
said I got a picture of you with Bird and Billie Holiday, and I 
cried for about a half hour, I was so thrilled. It was the only 
picture taken of both of them together, too. ” 

S < o t r ' s m ti sica i. association with Parker goes back 
to the late 1940s in New York, when, in his own words, he 
immersed himself in the black world of jazz, jamming around 
the jazz spots of the city. Scott, born Anthony Sciacca of Sicilian 
extraction, stood out for the sheer volume of his clarinet playing, 
quite aside from the dexterity and feeling he poured into it; he 
played as sideman with the likes of Ben Webster, Sid Catlett, 
Trummy Young, Earl Bostic and, briefly, Duke Ellington, went 












:o lead a 


>n of bands, eventually ousting Buddy De 
polls, and making the first 
:o become free jazz into the 


discernible forays 
bargain. 

Then, in I960, at the peak of his reputation as a player and 
bandleader, Scott disappeared off the American scene entirely, 
travelling to the Far East and throughout Europe, playing with 
local musicians wherever he went, and rarely making return 
forays to America. 

“Well, I started to win the polls around 1955, after Buddy 
had been on top for years, but around that time everybody 
started to die. Hot Lips Page in '54, Bird in ’55, Art Tatum in 
’56, Sid Catlett in ’57 - these were friends, not just musicians - 
Prez in '58, then Lady Day in ’59, and I said, man, to hell with 
all this. And there was all the segregated club shit and so on - I 
could see it was hopeless, so I got out. 

“I wanted to play black jazz music, and I stayed with it, but 
only because I said no. RCA wanted to make me into another 
Glenn Miller in 1957, but I was immersed in black jazz. Where 
was I going to go with a deal like that, no matter how much 
money they offered? 1 had a black band, and that wasn't what 
they wanted, so I just said no - I fought racialist policies all my 
life. It destroyed my career in America, but it didn’t destroy me 

"Travelling did a lot for me, in terms of bringing other ideas 
into my music. I was looking for something, but it wasn’t a 
million dollars. A godsend for me was the Music For Zen 
Meditation record, which now supports me - every year it gives 
me enough to live on. It’s sold over 200,000 copies over a period 
of 20 years. That gives me a base - I don’t have to kiss too many 
asses that way. ’’ 

Scott remains defiantly unrepentant about cutting out from 
the American jazz scene, and has worked an independent course 
in his travels around the world, rarely falling within the sphere of 
the touring circuit grind and the big agents. He admits it makes 
it harder for him to work, but claims no regrets in avoiding what 
he sees as a circus rather than a circuit. 

“I don't need the trip to Europe, right — I live here. And the 
booking agents screw the guys around so much with the travel 
and stuff — one time George Coleman told me he had to make 
five flight changes over 14 hours to get from Belgrade to Geneva. 
The big bookers sew things up, though — 1 was the first to play 
in Japan in 1960, and I was making good money, but I can’t get 
back there now because I’m not signed with a big-shot agent. 
George Wein is like ITT, you know, he’s like a big octopus - 
he’s got everything covered. It’s very seldom you see a festival 
that’s not over-run with George’s acts. He’s big business, and 
that doesn’t touch me - I don’t have to be part of that whole 


It’s not too easy to find Tony Scott’s records around these 
days, another example of his mysterious erasure from jazz 
history, something which, despite his contentment with the life 
sticking to his principles has brought him, clearly rankles. Scott 
has a wealth of anecdotes and stories, many directly contradict¬ 


ing other people’s recollections. He has committed most of them 
to a manuscript which, if it finds a publisher, will be called A 
Jazzman's Diary , and will look to set the record straight on the 

“Yeah, sure. I’m my favourite clarinet player. I like the fact 
that I can play faster and louder and higher and softer than 
anybody. Buddy De Franco plays the clarinet , right, but I use the 
clarinet to blow through. The clarinet is a deadly instrument, 
and that’s why so many people imitate Benny Goodman. 

"The clarinet is ten times harder to play than the saxophone. 
Charlie Parker once played my clarinet, right, and this man is a 
prophet to me, you know, like Buddha or Christ for other 
people, but it sounded like my first lesson. They should outlaw 
the clarinet. A lot of guys can’t get the emotion into the 
instrument the way they can on the tenor, say, because it's 
already there in the horn. The clarinet is a bitch. 

“As I said at the time, the clarinet died and I didn’t want to 
hang around for the funeral. What happened was that the flute 
came in, the tenor came in, the trombone came in, the trumpet 
came in, just the way guitars came into jazz - at one time there 
were no guitars, they were for Italian weddings, right? Clarinet 
is too hard to play.’’ 

Scott may be 66, but he's still going strong, and has a series of 
elaborate projects in mind, including a D-Day Requiem and a 
seven-record set of variations on Billy Strayhorn's “Lush Life”. 
Seven records? 

“This song has got everything, man - the damned thing has 
saved my life sometimes when I’ve been so down! The whole 
thing will be seven records, yeah. I recorded my daughter 
singing it when she was five years old, in tune and the right 
notes, and her enunciation and tone was so pure it wiped out all 
my work. 

“I sing it myself all different ways, I play it on different 
instruments, 1 recite it, I do it as a drama, I do it as a blues, as a 
pornographic blues, as a rap - it's such a complicated melody, no 
one has sung it right yet, including Nat King Cole, Sarah 
Vaughan, everybody - they all goof it. Oscar Peterson gets lost, 
he plays it all wrong. If he did the same to "Stardust” he’d be 
booed off the stage, it's so blatantly wrong. Coltrane doesn’t 
know it, Johnny Hartman gets it wrong, Ella, Joe Pass - 
everybody. Of course, a lot of people who maybe should have 
done it never did.” 

As a parting shot on this occasion, Scott has a warning for any 
aspiring player. 

“I’m 66 now, and I’m playing on one stump of a tooth, 
because I didn’t take care of my teeth, and I’d like to say that to 
any young players out there - never mind all the philosophical 
stuff, look after your teeth! Jazz isn’t just emotional and cerebral, 
it’s real physical too! If you’re going to play an instrument you 
put in your mouth and blow, then you gotta have teeth. I have to 
work out something to replace them now.” 

Scott pauses, grinning his toothless grin, then switches co 

le that comes, you 







Turned out to be a pretty cool summer, despite 

one’s juices. The nearest beaches closed because pirate trash 
collectors dumped hospital waste offshore. Those who could, left 
town; those who couldn’t dozed, dipped at the health club, 
found movie matinees and worked by night. The nights were 
usually bearable. Lonely or bright lit, glamorous Manhattan 
locations, fair company, strong drink and good music seemed to 
help. 

The heat was relatively easy to take during the JVC-George 
Wein jazz festival highlights uptown, Carnegie Hall and Avery 

Carnegie was perfectly climatised for Maurice Peress to conduct 
the American Composers’ Orchestra through Ellington’s sym¬ 
phonic works. Jimmy Heath, Frank Wess, Jon Faddis and Sir 
Roland Hanna were specially added soloists; bassist Ron Carter 
and drummer Butch Miles helped the symphony swing. 
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THE SECOND ESSENTIAL ALBUM 


“For Sheer vituosity there’s nothing to 
touch them” - Dave Geliy (Observer) 

“Without question they’re world class in 
every respect - they knocked me out” 

Joe Zavinul (Weather Report) 
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HORNY! 


The trumpeter who organises Dallas musk without a 
soap opera talks to Richard Cook. Photo by Nigel Parry. 
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The j a 7 . 7 . and new music that comes out of Dallas brings 
it all back home. It’s sharp and modern in its pointing of ideas, 
but the roots are in deep, old jazz territory. Not far away are the 
ancient spiritual grounds of New Orleans and the Mississippi; a 
little further south is Mexico. It’s not a place where you perhaps 
expect to find dramatic new jazz; and that might be exactly why 
you do. 

ew jazz of Dallas into 



in Dallas for about ten years trying to get 
$. Fort Worth has already had its little 
h Ornette and Dewey Redman and Hemphill. 
We've had some players come out of Dallas, but not in the new 
music. Now it's getting strong.” 


Gonzalez is a strong sort himself: a big, imposing man who 
actually carries himself lightly, he’s at once gentle and decisive in 
his manner. You can hear that in his trumpet playing — a lyrical, 
intense style where every note seems acutely chosen and every 
phrase has its spontaneous point to make. Dennis must have 
played with every jazz musician in Dallas since setting up home 
there. A natural organiser, his initial enthusiasm led to the 
formation of a Dallas collective and record label, Daagnim 
(pronounce it Dag-nim). 

“Originally,” he explains, "Art Lande {a pianist best known 
for his 70s albums for ECM] had some workshops, and there 
were people playing in the new idiom, and he told me I should 
get a group together. At the highest point I guess we had about 
35 people and ten to 15 different groups and orchestras and 
creative ensembles. We didn’t have an Outreach programme like 
the A ACM but we set up concerts and recordings. 

"Now I’m trying to get more music documented. If you send 

little bit.” 

Although it’s a proudly local community, Dallas is hardly 
thriving in the way of New York or London. A club called 
Strictly Taboo is one of the few places for players like Gonzalez to 
perform, and many have to settle for radio - with public service 
stations in Dallas, Denton and East Texas State - to hear their 
creative music. But it’s part of what appears to be a new and 
growing network of alternative jazz centres in America. Hearing 
Dennis talk about the fresh seedbeds of activity brings on a 
prickle of excitement - even though we’re sitting here in North 
London. 


“It's happening all over, and I think each of us is trying to 


reach out to the others. With so much to do it’s difficult. But we 
have the Dallas—New Orleans—Mississippi—Austin axis, which is 

Charles Brackeen and Henry Franklin and Roberto Miranda are 
out there. There’s people in Birmingham, Alabama, Atlanta and 
Seattle. People in Denver and Boulder, Colorado, and some 
people in Minneapolis St Paul. 

“The important thing is to get together. I guess I’m bragging, 
but I’m kind of a centre for reaching out to these people. We’re 
sharing players and music and recordings. I think that’s the next 
step. For a long time. New York and LA have been the centre of 
attention for jazz and creative music. This outreach is a real 


Born in 1954, this Mexican-American grew up with Top 
40 on the radio and a piano in the house which he never really 
mastered, reading the fingering chart instead of the notes. In the 
sixth grade, his parents got him a battered old cornet which he 

At college he worked in marching bands, having taken on 
plenty of theory, and tried to square that with the “other sound I 

memory, for some of his best pieces have a faintly martial air - 


ch, of coi 


ns back to 


The “other sound” was a problem, until h< 
like Sam Rivers - a disciplined, rigorous freedom. 

“I was raised in the baptist church, which for a Mexican- 
American is pretty rare - most of us are Catholics, but my family 
has an evangelical background. The hymns that we have are 
completely structured, with a certain feeling and chord pattern 
that are common to each hymn. 

“I suppose what I liked was music that was completely free 
within a structure. I remember hearing David Bowie’s Aladdin 
Sane and this pianist who sounded just crazy on the keyboards. 
When I started playing in Dallas, a lot of people believed that I 
couldn’t really play. But I was trying to learn a way I had no 
precedent for. I’d been playing a long time. My playing isn’t like 
other trumpet players I know.” 

Indeed not. One can find uncommon influences in his playing 
- Don Cherry, Enrico Rava or Ted Curson, perhaps - but 
Gonzalez is his own man to an unusual extent. If you don’t know 
his music, there are some superb records to be discovered. His 
early releases on Daagnim are somewhat hit-and-miss multi- 






























instrumental albums, but the two releases with John Purcell, 
Anthem Suite and Little Toot, are burning records. Purcell has 
seldom played more adventurously than here, his solos a 
rough-and-tumble of post-Coltrane licks and wild timbral 
explorations, while Gonzalez and the rhythm section follow their 
own striking courses. 

As good as those records are, though, it is the New Dallas 
Quartet LP Stefan which is probably the best document of 
Dennis’s music to date. Every fresh hearing convinces me further 
that this is one of the finest jazz records of the 80s. It’s hard to 
say exactly why, since much of the music is considered rather 
than dramatic, the musicians thoughtful and generous to each 
other. But the vividness of the playing, the leonine interplay of 
W. A. Richardson and Henry Franklin, the grace and diversity of 
the compositions, the astonishing sensitivity of Gonzalez and 
Purcell in their solos - it's a rare record. 

Not that two later Silkheart releases should be passed over. 
Namesake, by a sextet including Charles Brackeen and Malachi 


brutal riposte to the singing freedoms of Stefan. Charles 

some of his most daring playing. His solo on "Open", following 
a barnstormer from Brackeen, cuts a wayward path through the 
music, using military phrases and breaking an overheated setting 
into simple, telling fragments. 

That’s a favourite Gonzalez device. He gets a wide, brassy 
sound from the horn, which suits his way of phrasing, and he's as 
fond of playing sparely as he is of turning up the gas. On this 
recent visit, while playing at the Jazz Cafe with local veterans 
Elton Dean, Louis Moholo and Ernest Mothle, he more than once 
found a way out of an exhausted fast number with a persuasive, 
controlled solo. 

"Every group I play with, and I’m pretty adamant about this, 
I tell the rhythm section that each solo has to be a different song. 
In straight-ahead jazz, and it’s creeping into the free jazz too, 
there’s the jam-session thing. The drummer’s excited and 
everyone's going, man, let’s blow! But each player has a lot of 


messages. 

“Some people think I’m very sweet and controlled in the way I 
play. Some people think I’m completely out. My mother, when 
she heard one of my records, she knelt down beside her bed and 
said, please God, help me understand what my son is playing! 
Because she hears me playing big, worshipful hymns in church. 

“On that occasion I’d had enough of the bashing and I felt it 
was time to take it into another phase. So I looked at the guys 
and kind of conducted them down and came in. I get bored 
hearing the same thing for 20 minutes. 

can’t play at the same ferocity level as a tenor player, not with a 
trumpet. So I’m thinking, how am I gonna fill in the hole? Or 
will I make a hole for everyone to fall into? What would it be like 
if I asked another soloist to join the first soloist? I was in Sweden 
with some straight-ahead guys, and I told the saxophonist, look, 
when I get to the second chorus of my solo, let’s interact and 


work. He said, umm, no. I think they were a little flabber- 

“I look at the audience and wonder, who is listening and 
reacting to which part of the music? How can I reach the guy 
who’s squirming, the one who’s listening and analysing, the one 
who's reacting to the timbre? There’s so many things to think 

The scope of Dennis’s music might suggest that of a so-called 
“world musician”. He teaches mariachi music to students, his 
radio programmes feature rhythm from around the planet, and 
the free-ranging nature of his records marks a kinship with those 
cutting across barriers. It’s a relief, though, to find that he’s 
aware of the dangers of shrinking the globe. 

“I think that what happens to most listeners - and this is 
world-wide - people nowadays want the easiest thing. If there’s 
one element in, say, Chinese orchestral music which is common 
to American rock’n’roll, then people would rather hear that. 
They don't have to worry that it’s right or real or different. 
That’s what’ll sell. It’ll lead to the downfall of this music. If you 

will carry it through, not the Chinese music. 

“What will happen is that ... we must discriminate in music, 
or everything will be watered down and lose its original flavour, 
unless peo'ple start being more intelligent in their selections and 
their listenings. Sometimes it'll be the things I don’t like in a 
music which arc really the strongest parts of that music. I can use 
what I’ve learned. 

“You have to be careful with music. If I'm in church, I have to 
make sure I don’t blow too hard. People’d be going, help him 
Lord! But it's the same in a club. You have to be honest and 

Dennis frequently points out that he has time. He’s in no 
hurry, with no contract from Columbia to fulfil and no rush to 
beat the next Marsalis record on to the block. He is a painter too, 

patiently at developing some of the most individual jazz in 
America. Which brings us back to Dallas. 

“Dallas is so central in the United States. I'm close to New 
Orleans, Jackson and Austin, three places where I’ve been 
playing a lot. If I’m going to Europe, it’s such a distance away 
that another two thousand miles further east doesn’t matter a lot. 
I'm on the same side of the world as Brazil and Mexico. And I 
like having to keep pushing and finding resources in Dallas.” 

Now hear this man and his music. 


Stars/Air/Stripes ( Daagnim ) 

Anthem Suite ( Daagnim ) 

Little Toot ( Daagnim) 

Stefan ( Silkheart) 

Namesake (, Silkheart) 

Bannar ( Silkheart, with Charles Brackeen) 

Daagnim releases: contact 17 St Thomas’s Road, London 
N4 2QH, or 1127 N. Clinton, Dallas TX75208 USA. 
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WINTER WAS HARD 
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“The new Fab four - kronos is 
shaking up Classical Music the 
way the Beatles shook up Pop.” 

ROLLING STONE 

KRONOS QUARTET RETURN TO LONDON 

2nd NOVEMBER, QUEEN ELIZABETH HALL 

WITH STEVE REICH AND MUSICIANS 

KRONOS QUARTET AND NAKED CITY 

6th NOVEMBER, ROYALTY THEATRE 
TWO SHOWS: 5.00pm AND 8.00pm 

NAKED CITY: JOHN ZORN, BILL FRISELL, 
FRED FRITH, WAYNE HORVITZ, JOEY BARON 
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applying harmolodics to undergrou 


Qualified (SST 
but leader Joe¬ 


ls Of, Prosperous & 
e the Demons, UCO 


guitar is excellent. They 
play blood Ulmer's “High Time", revealing 

Down Easy" is freaky R&B out of The 
Yardbirds and The Magic Band. Like Shannon 
Jackson's Decoding Society, "Igor’s Blues" 




i - free form, varied with* 


thing about attack and letting go. This kind of 
full-blooded, blues-based riot could happen 


(RUNE 12) is a 
Keyboardist Wayne Horvi 

Jerry Lee Lewis); leader is 




ly here with Billy Bang) and Don Cherry 











EVERYTHING YOU ALWAYS 
WANTED TO KNOW ABOUT 

SAX 

DON’T BE AFRAID TO ASK 
RICHARD WRIGHT 

01-240 5775 

The finest saxophones and clarinets at the lowest 
prices, both new and second-hand 

BUECHER BUFFET CONN 
KING MARTIN SELMER 
YAMAHA YANAGISAWA 

RBI Paxman Musical Instruments Ltd 

116 Long Acre, London WC2E 9PA 










GAVIN BRYARS wem 
ENSEMBLE 

Programme: My First Homage 

String Quartet No 1 

(between the National and the Bristol) 

Out of Zaleshi’s Gazebo 

Dr Ox’s Experiment 

KBt, JAZZ WORKSHOP 

Dave Holland. 

artistic head, bass 

JUNE 19 - JULY 14. 1989 

FACULTY 

Muhal Richard Abrama. 

'9^ Abraham Adzinyah. 

i ^ S ZnZ. 

■a 

WLWm Ro,coa Mitchal1 - 

I j, gg ‘ saxophone!composition 




g JSSL 

ft ... 31 . 

Office of the Ragistrar. 



Bar 1020. Station 308. Banff. 

The Banff Centre 

W School of 

Fine Arts 

|==r 

SPEAKOUT in association with WIRE MAGAZINE presents 

* *■* 

m ::== nr 

Tuesday 15th November ■ 8pm 
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iANIP 

CODA MAGAZINE | 


have^atured*charl'ie' 

^zhcZt^pmiS^ppearance of this hand 
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PURCELL ROOM 
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COMING SOON 
































1 Steve Lacy, Eric Dolphy, John Stevens 
12 Afro Jazz, Laurie Anderson, Cecil Taylor 

14 Mike Westbrook, John Surman, Annie Whitehead 

15 Pat Metheny, George Benson, Derek Bailey 

17 Ray Charles, John Gilmore, Herbie Nichols 

18 Sonny Rollins, Bobby McFerrin, Tommy Chase 

19 Ornette Coleman, Urban Sax, Slim Gaillard 

20 Art Blakey, Hank Mobley, Ganelin Trio 

21 Chet Baker, Michael Nyman, Latin Jazz 

22 John Coltrane, Nathan Davis, James Ulmer 

23 Loose Tubes, Bill Las well, Anita O’Day 

24 Betty Carter, John Abercrombie, Sidney Bechet 

25 Courtney Pine, Paul Motian, George Coleman 

30 Chico Freeman, Alex Schlippenbach, The Fall 

31 Herbie Hancock, John Zorn, Torn Takemitsu 

32 Django Bates, Dewey Redman, Tony Oxley 

33 Sonny Rollins, Dave Brubeck, Beat People 

34/35 Lester Bowie, Branford Marsalis, Dexter Gordon 
{double issue, £2.50) 

36 Steve Williamson, Phillip Bent, Bill Frisell 

37 Bobby McFerrin, Hampton Hawes, John Lurie 

38 Wynton Marsalis, Wayne Shorter, Bhundu Boys 

39 Andy Sheppard, Gil Evans, Tadd Dameron 

40 Ornette Coleman, Charlie Haden, Charlie Rouse 

41 Thelonious Monk, Steve Coleman, Kronos 

42 Horace Silver, Bud Shank, Bheki Mseleku 

43 Pat Metheny, Robert Johnson, Albert Collins 
46/47 Courtney Pine, Cecil Taylor, Roland Kirk 
{double issue, £2.50) 

48 Joe Henderson, King Oliver, Herman Leonard 

49 Julius Hemphill, Akemi Kuhn, Clark Tracey 

50 David Holland, Tommy Smith, 50 Players 

51 Marilyn Crispell, Gil Evans, Andy Kirk, Roland Perrin 

52 Sonny Rollins, Ed Blackwell, Ornette Coleman 

53 John Scofield, John McLaughlin, Johnny Hodges 

54 Jason Rebello, Jimmy Rowles, Adelaide Hall 

55 David Sanborn, John Lewis, Booker Little 

56 Composers Issue, Carla Bley, Mike Gibbs 


“The wise man shall invest 


in a WIRE back issue” 



supplies dwindle further. Most of our existing 
supplies of issues up to 34/35 are in very small 
quantities. There are no plans to reprint any 
copies: if you want them, we advise that you 
send for them now. 


ALL ISSUES ARE £1.80 EACH EXCEPT WHERE NOTED. 
This includes UK post. Overseas: please remit £2.20 per copy 
(£3.00 for double issues) or £3.20 (£3.70 for double issues) 
for airmail delivery. Send to: Wire Back Issues, 

Units G&H, 

115 Cleveland Street, 

London W1P 5PN. 







Send words of wisdom 


Wire, 

Units G&H, 
115 Cleveland St, 
London W1P 5PN. 



Next Month in Wire: 


The Christmas and New Year Double Issue 

Records Of The Year + Jazz Awards Results 
a host of Special Features 


ale December 1st 




sax at 

the surreys 


A Docklands Festival of British Jazz 

sponsored by WIRE 

supported by 

LONDON DOCKLANDS DEVELOPMENT CORPORATION 

NOVEMBER 14-19 1988 

g 

ADMISSION 


Monday 14 Nov 

:EVIDENCE 

Tuesday 15 Nov 

: ROADSIDE PICNIC 

Wednesday 16 Nov 

: JAZZ WARRIORS 

Thursday 17 Nov 

: HAJI AHKBA 

Friday 18 Nov 

: SAX APPEAL 

Saturday 19 Nov 

: CLARK TRACEY 

















